LANDS OF THE SILVER RIVER

region of northern  Argentina.    On the
right, between the Uruguay River and the
Parana, lies the rich province of Entre
Rios.    The soil here is very fertile, and
the grain grows high.   On the left stretch
more farmlands, and this would be a veri-
table farmer's paradise were it not for the
terrible swarms of locusts which appear
at intervals out of the north and consume
every growing thing in their path.    Ro-
sario, the centre of this farming country,
is the second city of the republic. Around
it lie miles of the best wheat lands, and
the converging railways  bring  in  corn3 '
wheat and linseed to be loaded into ocean
steamers and shipped down the river to
Europe and other far-away places. North-
west of Rosario is Cordoba in an outly-
ing  range   of   the   Andes.     The   oldest
university   in   Argentina   was    founded
here in 1613, and the pleasant old city is
a centre of Spanish culture.

We do not usually think of sugar in
connection with the Argentine, but Tu-
cuman, in the foothills beyond Cordoba,
is far enough north to have a semi-tropical
climate. Both sugar and tobacco grow in
this vicinity; the plantations are irrigated
by water from the hills and in good years
the cane crop is large enough to supply
sugar for the whole republic.

Not far from here we pass out of the
fanning country into the Gran Chaco, a
wooded wilderness stretching clear across
northeastern Argentina and half of Para-
guay into lower Bolivia and Brazil. The
Chaco is tropical and much of it is un-
explored, but it has fine timber and rich
soil. Many workers search its tropical
forests for the valuable quebracho tree.
Quebracho wood is exceedingly hard and
durable; it resists insect attacks and with-
stands rot even under water, which has
a petrifying effect upon it. Consequently
it is much used for railroad ties through-
out the Argentine. The word means "ax- ,
breaker/' and indeed the wood is hard
enough to injure ordinary tools. Que-
bracho extr/act is made in large quan-
tities from the bark, roots and logs, and
used in tanning leather.
^ The Pilcomayo River divides the Argen-
tine Chaco from the Paraguayan, and both
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POWER   AND   LIGHT  FOR   CORDOBA

In some parts of northern Argentina there are
high, barren plateaus, desolate marshes and salt
beds, but around Cordoba the scenery is quite
lovely. This is the lake and dam of San Roque.

Paraguay and Bolivia have divided the
Chaco Boreal, which is the triangular
territory between the Pilcomayo and the
Paraguay rivers. So little is really, known
of the region that one hears all sorts of
strange stories about the queer birds, ani-
mals, snakes and Indians who live there.
A fish which is not legendary but all too
real is the pirafia; though small, it is very
ferocious, and will attack anything in the
water, tearing with its wickedly sharp
teeth at the flesh of animals or" men in-
discriminately. The Indians call it the
man-killer, and fear it like an alligator.
The Chaco Boreal will not always be a
jungle wilderness full of fabulous ani-
mals because gradually pioneers from
Paraguay proper and from abroad are
pushing in to develop the territory.

The rest of Paraguay lies between the
Paraguay River and the Alto (Upper)
Parana, Shut in on all sides by big and
powerfuLneighbors* the little nation seems
very far away and isolated. Its hi story-
has been stormy ever since sixteenth-cen-
tury days when the Jesuits tried to pro-
tect the Indians, establishing missions
which were attacked and finally destroyed
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